The Dialed of The 
Appalachian People 

l»> Wylene |\ |>| n | 


The spoken by Appalachian people has been civon » 

,Mfu<v of names, the majority of them somewhat less thaTcom 
plmunian I ducatod people who look with disfavor on this parti- 
ul.n foim of speech arc perfectly honest in their belief that some- 
,hinjS called I he English Language, which they conceive of as a 
v \'nipleted work—unchanging and fixed for all time—has been 
taken and. through ignorance, shamefully distorted by the mountain 
folk. 


lhc fact is that this is completely untrue. The folk speech of 
\ppolachia instead of being called corrupt ought to be classified 
.vs archaic Many of the expressions heard throughout the region 
toJ-n can be found in the centuries-old works of some of the 
createst English authors: Alfred. Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the 
men who contributed to the King James version of the Bible, to 
cite but a few. 


Most editors who work with older materials have long assumed 
the rok* of officious busy bodies: never so happy, apparently, as 
• hen engaged in tidying up spelling, modernizing grammar,'and 
federally rendering whatever was written by various Britons in ages 
past into a colorless conformity with today’s Standard English. 


To this single characteristic of the editorial mind must be 
Av.-r:bed the almost total lack of knowledge on the part of most 
\rrvcncans that the language they speak was ever any different 
!iun i: :s now. How many people know, for example, that 
»vn the p.Kt Gray composed his famous “Elegy” his title for it 
•*» An Elegy Wrote in a Country Churchyard?” 


s -'hern mountain dialect (as the folk speech of Appalachia 
...J b> linguists) is certainly archaic, but the general historical 
' ; cr! is can be narrowed down to the days of the first 

* h/aN.-th and can be further particularized by saying that 
i beard today j$ actually a sort of Scottish-flavored Elizabethan 
1 : 1 ‘ :r,, i t«» t iy that Chaucerian forms will not be heard 

■s r**ryd»y uv and even an occasional Anglo-Saxon one as well. 

brn remember that the first white settlers in what is today 
d ailed Scotch Irivh along with some Palatine 
11 Wadi flui the language has a Scottish 
1 W thing u that the Germans seem to hast in* 
*" to tie About the only hvalU used dialect word that 
•°tnn Uhrifftrt Ihc Vot» appear to hau* had it 







as a bride it used to seem 
irf. w, Amftfc a 
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. 1>r , he word pouch and was in use in the 1600’s. 

Sv-oinsh variant of h out including pregnant women and 

Numerous obwindows.” Hoove is a very old past participle 
gentlemen with by ^ was apparently in use on both sides of 
of the verb to he top 0 f an old-fashioned trunk may be 

the border by ‘ \ n0 ,i, cr word heard occasionally in the back 
said to hijjj ns nrc on ions. In Scottish dialect the word is 
country is ingtr ■. / pIe arc permitted the intrusive r in 

"romc'rs Lmns. to,barer, and so on, there seems to be no reason 
why they should not use it in ingerns as well. 

It is possible to compile a very long list of these Scots words 
uul nhrises 1 will give only a few more illustrations, and will wait 
to mention some points on Scottish pronunciation and grammar 
a little further on. 

Fornenst is a word that has many variants. It can mean either 
“next to” or “opposite from.” “Look at that big rattler quiled 
up fornenst the fence post! ’ 

( Quiled is an Elizabethan pronunciation of coiled.) “When I 
woke up this morning there was a little shift of snow on the ground.” 
“I was getting better, but now I've took a backset with this flu.” “He 
dropped the dish and busted it all to flinders .” “Law, I hope how 
soon we get some rain!” (How soon is supposed to be obsolete, 
but it enjoys excellent health in Lincoln County.) “That trifling old 
fixin ain’t worth a haet /" Haet means the smallest thing that can be 
conceived of, and comes from Deil hae’t (Devil have it.) Fixin is 
the Old English or Anglo-Saxon word for she-fox as used in the 
northern dialect. In the south of England you would have heard 
vixen, the word used today in Standard English. 

It is interesting to note that it has been primarily the linguistic 
historians who have pointed out the predominately Scottish heritage 
of the Southern mountain people. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
digress for a moment to trace these people back to their beginnings. 

Early in his English reign, James I decided to try to control 
he Irish by putting a Protestant population into Ireland. To do 

of ,he earIs of Ulster and bestowed 

T n . Sc ; ,ttlsh and English lords on the condition that they 
. A , w trril y *; ,h tcnan,s Scotland and England. This 
and w a "begun in^fiT SCtt " " lhe “ Ki ^ s Plantation.” 


i.i,!' -,ri!j l!| ,K o, T " ,1 .° n ' 0VL 'd into Ulster came from the low- 
b ^hun.l, ,a„ or ’ ’ uld | ‘“VC spoken the Scots variety of the 
^ ° r Northcm , dialect. (Most highland Scots 
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. , time still spoke Gaelic.) This particular dialect wm.lH k 
;, t ‘ h *{ ep t intact if the Scots had had no dealings with the & 
bcC1 h-c according to records, was the case. lnsh - 

While in Ulster the Scots multiphed but after roughly 100 years 
.... became dissatisfied with the trade and religious restrictioS 
lh(L > S by England, and numbers of them began emigrating to the 
SSish colonies in America. 

Many of these 80015 who now caUed themselves the “Scotch 
, • h - can ie into Pennsylvania where, fmding the better lands already 
. tied by the English, they began to move south and west. “Their 
„ prise and pioneering spirit made them the most important 
1 lenient in the vigorous frontiersmen who opened up this pan of 
the South and later other territories farther west into which they 

pushed.” 2 

Besides the Scots who arrived from Ireland, more came directly 
from Scotland to America, particularly after “the ’45”, the final 
Jacobite uprising in support of “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” the Young 
Pretender, which ended disastrously for the Scottish clans that 
supported* him. By the time of the American Revolution there 
were about 50.000 Scots in this country. 

But to get back to the dialect, let me quote two more linguistic 
authorities to prove my point about the Scottish influence on the 
iocal speech. Raven I. McDavid notes, "The speech of the hill people 
is quite different from both dialects of the Southern lowlands for it is 
basicity derived from the Scotch-Irish of Western Pennsylvania.” 3 
H L. Mencken said of Appalachian folk speech. “The persons who 
speak it undiluted are often called by the Southern publicists, ‘the 
purest Anglo-Saxons in the United States,’ but less romantic 
ethnologists describe them as predominately Celtic in blood; though 
there has been a large infiltration of English and even German 
strains.” 4 

The reason our people still speak as they do is that when 
carh Scots and English and Germans (and some Irish and 
V^ckh too) came into the Appalachian area and settled, they 
■’irtuJly isolated themselves from the mainstream of American life 
f t generations to come because of the hills and mountains, and sc 
’■ho kept the old speech forms that have long since fallen ou o 
fathiod elsewhere. 

Tiunov in our area arc not always what they seem, linguistically 
Someone may tell you that "Cindy ain’t got sens? c 
m o 'rn thr ram. but she sure is clever, t /ever, v. • • 

the 1600*i meant "neighborly or accommodating, 
k v 'fiscooc h»iw he i«. and he replies that he ts e . 

.. a. 1 alTi JOi. 
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von ure not necessarily to rejoice with him on the state of his health. 
()„ r people arc accustomed to use a speech so vividly colorful and 
virile that his “very well" only means that he is feeling “so-so.” If 
vou are informed that “several” people came to a meeting, y OU r 
informant does not mean what; you do by .several -he is using it j n 
its older sense of anywhere from about 20 to 100 people. If you 
hear a person or an animal referred to as ill, that person or animal is 
not sick but bad-tempered, and this adjective has been so used 
since the 1300’s, (incidentally, good English used sick to refer to 
had health long, long before our forcbcarcrs ever started saying ill 
for the same connotation.) 

Many of our people refer to sour milk as blinked milk. This 
usage goes back at least to the early 1600’s when people still be¬ 
lieved in witches and the power of the evil eye. One of the meanings 
of the word blink back in those days was “to glance at;” if V o U 
glanced at something, you blinked at it, and thus sour milk came 
to be called blinked due to the evil machinations of the witch 
I here is another phrase that occurs from time to time “Man did 
he ever feather into him!" This used to carry a fairly murderous 
connotation, having gotten its start back in the days when the Enelkh 
long bow was the ultimate word in destructive power Back then 
.f you drew your bow with sufficient strength to cause your arrow 
o penetrate your enemy up to the feathers on its shaft you had 
feathered into him. Nowadays, the expression has weakened in 
meaning until it merely indicates a bit of fisticuffs. ° 

is af “I°do e „’ t P cart" 0 S °“ r US V ba , fni " 8 t0 

-thank you so much fd love to" nZ'lT* * 3CtUa,,y mcanf » 
^le of mutual bewilderment in which S ^ orcvcrrnore hearing a 
of-state car sees a IZnJ ! n h a 8 cnt,cman driving an out- 
tiiiimhino I youn 8 felJ °w standing alonosid, ° 



“7 very properly rcnJics “f - T « ■ wanis a 

‘ l,A ?hcthan sense of the word On he-.rin/^v 0 ’ u US,ng care in lhc 
con iderably puzzled leaving an cquiflv bfmH* ,h ° man drivcs off 
' -ven the word foreigner itself is youn 8 man behind. 

«''nU VC ~'f }**'** hS d .t™ n p d h d whi: r aChm - bU ' H “ 3 

Ktnt skunk. arc °r even the full- 

L * , ft ' jn,,, K hai nothing to wi( , fr,nd - In these latter 

«*dCd * ■« the trclT / CVCrCncc * but with thc 

strength of t cn because , hcy w 


■■■■ 


■ 
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fflnfr nfi 

n* , l"»ed hc-d gn a'?'" “ ,hink - My - • 

u VI it done tomorrow.- 
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•ichbor may take you into her confidence and 
A n *£ heard that the preacher’s daughter should CST®* 

. i«4« ttinilmnn 1 lieae arc deen u/if,.™ ... . . la ve been 



I4W 2** 

Almost oil the so-called “bad English" used by natives of 

thc h,8hest rankin ® »*a s 

Few humans are really passionately interested in grammar 
rn skim as lightly over this section as possible, but let’s consider 
following bit of dialogue briefly: “I've been a-studying about 
how to say this, till I've nigh wcarr.ed myself to death I reckon 
hit don’t never do nobody no good to beat about the bush so I’ll 
just tell ye. Your man’s hippoed. There’s nothing ails him bu 
he spends more time using around the doctor’s office than he’does 
a .working.” 

The only criticism that even a linguistic purist might offer here 
is that, in the eighteenth century, hippoed was considered by some 
Jonathan Swift among others, to be slangy even though it was 
used by the English society of the day. (To say someone is hippoed 
is to say he is a hypochondriac.) 

Words like a-studying and a-working are verbal nouns and eo 
hack to Anglo-Saxon times; and from the 1300’s on, people who 
studied about something, deliberated or reflected on it Nigh is the 

? d m W :l 0r i^ ^ W l ary W f the P ronunc iation of worry in the 
• s and 1400 s Thc Scots also used this pronunciation ' Reckon 

W/ fthToid F n d ? r h E f w la r d in the scnse 0f comider or suppose. 
indhJmmi d E ^ ,S i hird , person slD g ular neuter pronoun for it 

AHTh^7Sni d 7 n thr r Ugh the centuries for over a thousand 
;:J, multiple negatives were perfectly proper until some 

,n Ihe C i ghteemh ccnt ury decided thattwo 

- 'll-, of Sf.mc st ucnn'nr "ci tCa , d of s,mi ? Iy ,nten sifying the negative 
ut(! ■, , Shakcs P c;, re loved to use them. Ye was 

fr.r tv. h.rb.r /' a«i? u an has bccn employed since early times 
And finally, to use means to frequent or loiter. 

’ l^fr 1 forn,s occurring in the dialect have caused 

1 ' v/, UrnA \ * » nus horror by school niarms. Prominent 

rf « bo.»i ! 1 v 6 ^ W |M, W be almost sure to list these: 

I f'ip.ij 0 » .V rr , ' :rc In the 1500’s this was good English. 

i • f .1 ., ‘ on die way to school.” Iliis disyllabic 

‘ J * i*. •„ n A., J ‘ ^ k •'» the Middle Agc% 'Thai pencil’s 
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toitm like f' \ n our'n. xourn 
model of min* and thin* In thc 
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revision of ihe Wycliffc Bible, which appeared shortly after 1380, we 

nn, nhrascs such as . .restore to hir alle things that ben hern,” 
•uui “some of own went in to the grave.” "He don’t scare m e 
none " In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries do was used with 
he die and it. Pont is simply do not, of course. "You wasn’t 
scared 'was von?" During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
many people’ were careful to distinguish between singular you was 
and plural you were. It became unfashionable in the early nineteenth 
century although Noah Webster stoutly defended it. “My brother 
come in from the army last night.” This usage goes back to late 
Anglo-Saxon times. You find it in the Paston Letters and in Scottish 
poetry. “I done finished my lessons,” also has many echoes in the 
Pastons' correspondence and the Scots poets. From the late 
Middle Ages on up the Northern dialect of English used formations 
like this: “guiltless persons is condemned,” and so do our people. And 
finally, in times past, participial forms like these abounded: has beat 
has bore with it. has chose. Preterite forms were as varied: blowed’ 
growed. catched, and for climbed you can find clum, dome, dim! 
all of which are locally used. 

Pronunciation of many words has changed considerably too 
Peel for deaf, heered for heard, afeared for afraid, cowcumber for 
cucumber, hammy for balmy, holp for helped, are a very few Several 
dist.net characteristics of the language of Elizabeth's day'are still 
preserved. Words that had oi in them were given a long / pronuncia¬ 
tion. pizen fine, bile, pint, and so on. Words with er were frequently 
K nc ? as > f letters were or; sarvke, sartin, narSous Tis 
r , h h we ,9 et . our Pronunciation of sergeant and the word 

».th the words pen and pin* i which' ^ ^ < V iUsetl such con fusion 
r-- that they are regularly aceomn^ e pronounce al *e as 

* * “ & % Xin’u & %r hfyms 

;1 ' . iV 4 Scottish pronunciations. 

- • ■* f"' ar l Wpi«U- So also arc 

( Push. bush, itch, dish and fish.) 

■ ’ ihe pe, T i, ,“ n “^ 1 j JJ* llsh ren«ts the outlook and 

‘T ’ ' ! bS*L "?* ,h3 < ** only ii the 

p "5k. n5 " ,h ~'^ 

In fcfltc homc% uKrn ;‘x.”r ny superstitions still 

£ to the Z,n w"i “S" * U nurrors and 

***** *h> lii .LL - know if todav the 
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. . soul of one of his beloved relatives reflected in the 
might take it with him, so h,s relat.ves were taking no^ he 

‘ The belief that if a bird accidentally flies into a house a ’ . 

of t he household will die, is also very old, and is still euncnTilft? 

", Cedar trees are in a good deal of disfavor in Lincoln r hc 
S the reason seems to stem from the conviction held by a num?’ 
t f n people that if someone plants a cedar he will die when ^ws 
large enough to shade his coffin. grows 

Aside from its antiquity, the most outstanding feature of th- 
dialect is its masculine flavor— robust and virile. This is a language 
rpd-h ooded Deode who have _. 


remarked one proua granapa. ^uen people have small patience 
with the pallid descriptive limitations of standard English. They 
are not about to be put off with the rather insipid remark, “My it’s 
hot!” or, “isn’t it cold out today?” They want to know just how 
hot or cold: “It’s hotter ’n the hinges of hell” or “Hit’s blue cold 
out thar!” Other common descriptive phrases for cold are (freely) 
translated) “It’s colder ’n a witch’s bosom” or it’s colder ’n a well- 
digger’s backside.” 


Speakers of Southern mountain dialect are past masters of the 
art of coining vivid descriptions. Their everyday conversation is 
liberally sprinkled with such gems as: “That man is so contrary, 
if you throwed him in a river he’d float upstream!” “She walks so 
slow they have to set stakes to see if she’s a-movin!” “Thet pore 
boy’s an awkward size—too big for a man and not big enough for a 
horse.” “Zeke, he come bustin’ outta thar and hit it for the road 
quick as double-geared lightenin!” 


Nudity is frowned upon in Appalachia, but for some reason 
there arc numerous “nekkid as. phrases. Any casual sampling 
* ! probably contain these three: “Nekkid as a jaybird.” “bare- 

:<J as a hound dog’s rump,” and “start nekkid.” Start-nekkid 
' dirr fly from the Anglo-Saxons, so it’s been around for more 
' ; us and years. Originally "Start" was steort which meant 
H n c. if you were “start-nekkid.” you were “nekkid to the 
\ similar phrase, “stark-naked" is a Johnny-come-latcly, not 
r ' n Appearing in print until around 1530. 


! . temit to In* gossipy, her friends may say that "her 
n T long." or cue that it “wags at both ends " Such 
• IP -at tri.il to young dating couples Incidentally, there 
1 • ?.‘4« j*v to bulk ale exactly how serious the intentions 

-<pkt art ranging from i/wA/n* which is simply dating, to 
h*. h i d-ting with • more serious intent, on up to talking. 

th» cow pic t» itriouity cantcmpUting matrimony. 
f ^ In iHu icmc in Ktnt 
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If a man has imbibed too 

bor may describe him as “so drunk:bcwtjdn*^ « fe admit that 
Jfr>; d r an g ° n di^ “o hold’ oMTrass aV I could 

Lan One Zlcr was having a lot of trGod? 
his chickens. “He jest grabs ’em before they can g.t w 

he complained. 

Someone who has a disheveled or bedraggled ^m’ve 

he described in any one of several ways: , ™ 

a be sor,in h Scat U s?' “ “you look’like the hindquarters of hard luck ” 
or, simply, “you look like somethin the cat drug in that tne dog 

wouldn’t eat!” 

“My belly thinks my throat is cut” means “I’m hungry,” and 
seems to have a venerable history of several hundred years. I found 
a citation for it dated in the early 1500’s. 

A man may be “bad to drink” or “wicked to swear , but these 
descriptive adjectives are never reversed. 

You ought not to be shocked if you hear a saintly looking 
grandmother admit she likes to hear a coarse-talking man; she 
means a man with a deep bass voice, (this can also refer to a singing 
voice, and in this case, if grandma prefers a tenor, she’d talk about 
someone who sings “Shallow.”) Nor ought you to leap to the con¬ 
clusion that a "Hard girl” is one who lacks the finer feminine 
sensibilities. “Hard” is the dialectal pronunciation of hired and 
seems to stem from the same source as do “far” engines that run on 
rubber “tars.” 

1 his language is vivid and virile, but so was Elizabethan English. 

H iwcvcr, some of the things you say may be shocking the folk as 

; their combined lexicons may be shocking you. For instance, 

T.- stratum of society in which I was raised, it was considered 

i-_cp!jb|c for a lady to say either “damn” or “hell” if strongly 

Most Appalachian ladies would rather be caught dead than 

- cither of these words, but they arc pretty free with their use 

7* 1 - tcr word for manure which I don’t use. I have heard it 

fro "> to bull . Some families 

• - - f r ihr t , 1 L ,hcV i. four ct, ^ r words for manure as a pet 

; U ,cn ' hate "" !<•« that it is considered 

0 wntr area* of the country. 


*'mut i:; P T ,,V . f,,r n R P ;U,C T' d C. dialect 

L?", ,n " ,0 ° tin til recently, it was 
rrfci » .u WOfU huH or I f it was 

'►Mkmin m ^ K tnowo variously as a "father 
* m ,r an °* ® “mas cu linc," while 
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r i|lt , n wn * either a “stable horse” or else rather ominously, “The 
animal 

Onlv h wpers fly around Lincoln County, I don’t think I’ve 
hr ud of a P there, and I’ve never been able to trace the 
c ' X * n for that usage, but I do know why cockleburrs are called 
K llrbum The first part of the word cocklcburr carries an objec- 
' ,Me connotation to the folk. However, if they are going to balk 
,! ;' „ sC cm$ rather hilarious to me that they find nothing objec- 

non .it'If aKnil n.ckk. 

\ friend of mine who has a beauty parlor now, used to have 
ui More on the banks of the Guyan River. She told me about 
• «’c old lady who trotted into the store one day with a request 
“sente of the strumpet candy." My friend said she was very 
<orrv thev didn't have any. But, she added gamely, what kind was 
• inJ she would try to order some. The little lady glanced around 
• <.he could be overheard, lowered her voice and said, “well, 

: < horr hound, but I don’t like to use that word!” 

fhe dulcet today is a watered down thing compared to what it 
‘j* generation aco, but our people are still the best talkers in the 
* .ind I think wc should listen to them with more appreciation. 


